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SUPREME COURT 
IS IN SESSION 


i YEZ, oyez, oyez. All persons having business before the Honorable, 

the Supreme Court of the United States, are admonished to draw near 
and give their attention, for the Court is now sitting. God save the United 
States and the Court.” 

With these words by the crier, the Supreme Court opened its 149th term 
last Monday. 

The Supreme Court is the highest court in the U. S. Government. It meets 
from October to June. 

The Supreme Court decides whether laws passe “dd by Congre ‘sS are con- 
stitutional. The highest law of our country is the C onstitution. 

It is not always easy to tell whether a certain law follows the Constitution. 
When Congress passes a law, most Congressmen believe it is Constitutional. 
But suppose someone claims the law goes against the Constitution—is un- 
constitutional? 

In this case the question can be brought before the Supreme Court. The 
nine Justices of the Supreme Court listen to arguments on both sides. Then 
they go into their private conference room to talk it over. Then they take 
a vote. If a majority of the Justices vote that the law is constitutional, then 
it is kept as a law and must be obeyed. 


honorable 


Wide World 









TOP MEN, TOP HATS 

The United States Supreme Court had 
its opening session of the 149th term of 
the court last Monday. After the session, 
seven of the nine Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, along with Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy and Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, had tea with 
the President at the White House. Two 
members of the Court did not attend 
the tea. Justice Pierce Butler is ill, and 
Justice McReynolds had other plans. 
The photogr: iph at the left was taken 
on the White House porch, after the 
tea. From left to right: Solicitor Gen- 
eral Robert H. Jackson, Justices Felix 
Frankfurter, Hugo Black and Harlan F. 
Stone, Chief Justice Hughes, Justices 
Owen J. Roberts, Stanley F. Reed and 


William O. Douglas and Attorney Gen- 
eral Frank Murphy. 





Wide World 


GATE GUARD: This photograph 
(above) came from London last week, 
one of the few photographs these days 
that do not show war activity. That’s 
why we like it. We also like it because 
of the very large man and the very 
little man. The large one is the guards- 
man on duty at the gate of Buckingham 
Palace. The small one is the grand- 
son of Prime Minister Chamberlain. 


FLOATING FILLING STATION; 
This newly built “gas station boat” was 
launched at Cambridge, Mass., last 
week, It will serve craft in Boston Har- 
bor. 
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THE BALKANS and THE BALTICS 


“Little Fish” 
Fear “Big Fish” 

What happens to the little fish when 
the big fish get hungry? 

The “little fish” countries of Europe 
are afraid they are going to find out— 
and they are afraid that they won't like 
the answer. In fact, the main question 
seems to be which “big fish” country 
will gobble them up. 

Two groups of these European “little 
fish” are the Baltic countries and the 
Balkan countries. 

These “little fish” nations are too 
small and weak to protect themselves 
against their powertul neighbors, At 
best, they must show favoritism toward 
one big ‘country tor protection against 
the others. 

Sometimes the big country does not 
carry out its promise to protect the little 
country. 

Sometimes the big country, offering 
to “protect” the little country, seizes full 
control of the little country. 

That’s why the Balkans and the Bal- 
tics are worried these days. The war in 
Europe is giving Russia and Germany 
an excuse to “protect” 
tries. 

The Baltics are so named because 
they are on the Baltic Sea. They are 
Estonia, Latvi ia, Lithuania, and Finland. 
Before the war of 1914-1918, these na- 
tions were a part of Russia. Now Russia 
is reaching out for them again. (See 
last week’s Junior Scholastic, page 4.) 

What is happening to dios Baltic 
nations? 

Estonia. As we reported last week, 
Estonia “gave in” to Russia, allowing 
Russia to build naval and air bases on 
Estonian land. 


the little coun- 


Latvia. A few days after Estonia “gave 
in,” Latvia had to do the same thing. 
Latvia was forced to sign a treaty with 
Russia, providing for 
assistance.” 


“mutual assist- 
The cartoon on page 5 of 
last week’s Junior Scholastic will refresh 
your mind on the way “mutual assist- 
ance” works between a big fish and a 
little fish. . 

Lithuania. Next, it was Lithuania’s 
turn to sign up for “mutual assistance.” 
Russia was mainly interested in having 
the right to use Lithuania’s railroads in 


case of war. Note on the map here 
that the main railroad from Russia to 
the Baltic Sea goes all the way across 
Lithuania, crossing Russian Poland and 
ending up at the port of Libau in Latvia. 

Finland. Strongest of the nations 
which were made out of Russia’s former 
land is Finland. Now Russia is making 
demands on Finland, and wants to sign 
up Finland for “mutual assistance.” But 
Finland is not so docile. The Finnish 
foreign minister went to Moscow sev- 
eral days ago to talk over terms with 
Russian government officials. While he 
was there, Finland called up her army 
reserves. Finland showed signs of fight. 

So much for the “little fish” Baltic 
nations, over which Russia holds a 
threat. Now what about the Balkans? 

“Balkan” is a Turkish word meaning 
mountain, and these countries are on 
the mountainous Balkan Peninsula. 

Turkey. If you look at the map, you 
will see that Turkey is partly in Europe 
and partly in Asia Minor. The narrow 
body of water, where the two continents 
almost touch, is called the Dardanelles. 
Turkey owns the land on both sides. 
Thus it controls the passage of ship 
through the Dardanelles. 

The Dardanelles is one of the most 
important bodies of water in the world. 
Why? Take another look at the map. 
Suppose a ship is trying to sail from 
Russia, through the Black Sea, out into 
the Mediterranean. It must go through 
the narrow Dardanelles, Or suppose a 
ship is trying to get into the Black Sea, 
to go to Russia. It must go through 
the Dardanelles. 

Thus Turkey holds the key to Russia’s 
Black Sea door. What are the Turks 
going to do with the key? 

In whose favor will T urkey decide? 

Greece. Since Italy’s conquest of Al- 
bania, the Greeks have feared an at- 
tack by Italy. Greece is friendly. with 
Britain, and has an alliance with Turkey, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. The alliance 
of Greece with these three countries is 
called the Balkan Entente. 

Bulgaria. In the past, Bulgaria has 
been friendly with Germany. But now 
the Bulgarian government officials don’t 
like the Nazis (the ruling group in Ger- 
many). So Bulgaria is showing more 
and more favoritism toward Russia. By 


doing so, Bulgaria hopes to have Rus- 
sia’s help in getting back some land that 
Bulgaria lost to Rumania. 

Rumania. More than any other Balkan 
nation at the moment, Rumania is “be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea.” 
Germany wants Rumania’s rich oil wells 
and wheat fields. Russia wants the part 
of Rumania, called Bessarabia, which 
belonged to Russia before 1918. 
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N. Y. Times 
THIS MAP ives you the Baltics and 
the Balkans all in one eye-full. As you 
read the article on this page, keep glanc- 
ing at the map. Note the crossed line 
running from Russia through Russian 
Poland, across. Lithuania, and ending at 
the Black Sea port of Libau in Latvia. 
This is the important railroad which Rus- 
sia now controls, as a result of her trea- 
ties with the little Baltic nations. 


Yugoslavia. This is another country 
“made up” out of the spoils of the war 
of 1914-1918. Italy has a great interest 
in what happens to Yugoslavia, as you 
can realize by noting Yugoslavia’s loca- 
tion along the Adriatic Sea. You may 
recall last Spring that Italy gobbled up 
the little kingdom of Albania, which lies 
along the Adriatic between Yugoslavia 
and Greece. 

Hungary. Since the division of Poland 
three weeks ago, Hungary has Russia 
on her northeast boundary. Her north- 
ern and western neighbor is Germany, 
since Germany gobbled up Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. So far, Hungary has 
remained under Germany’s “protection.” 
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LABOR GROUPS 
STILL AT ODDS 


Two Conventions 

The American Federation of Labor 
(A.F. of L.) held its annual convention 
in Cincinnati last week. 

As this convention was nearing an 
end, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (C.1.O.) was starting its con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

The two organizations are rivals. 
Both are trying to out-do each other 
in getting unions to join up under an 
A.F. of L. or C.1.0. banner. 

President Roosevelt wants the two 
groups to get together and be friends 
again. The C.1.0. was once a part of the 
A.F. of L. That was several years ago. 
But when A.F. of L. leaders wanted the 
C.1.0. (then only a committee called the 
Committee of Industrial Organizations), 
to disband, C.1.0. leaders said “no.” 
They broke away completely, under the 
leadership of John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis 
is also president of the strongest union 
in the country, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Head of the A.F. of L. is William 
Green. He and Mr. Lewis have been 
at swords’ points ever since the C.L.O. 
broke away. 


Cause of the Break-up 


The two groups broke apart because 
the C.1.0. wanted workers to be organ- 
ized in the industrial type of union. The 
A.F. of L. didn’t like this type of union. 
The A.F. of L. preferred the craft type 
of union. 

Here is the difference. 

The industrial union takes in every- 
body who works for a company, whether 
they do clerical work (bookkeeping, 
typing, etc.) or whether they, do the 
heavier, manual work (operating ma- 
chines, loading trucks, etc.). All join 
the one union. 

The craft union wants each group to 
have its own union—the clerks in one 
union, the machine operators in one 
union, etc. 

That was the original cause of the 
dispute between the A.F. of L. (craft) 
and the C.I.O. (industrial). 

But during the past year or so both 
the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. have 
shown a willingness to approve both 
types of unions. 

Even so, the A.F. of L. and the C.L.O. 
have not yet “buried the hatchet.” May- 
be they will do so soon, because millions 
of their members and President Roose- 
velt are urging them to do so. 

President Roosevelt said that the two 

roups should get together to help 

national unity in this time of trouble 
and distress.” William Green answered 
that the A.F. of L. is ready to talk about 
it with the C.L.O. 
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Fitzpatrick im Bt. Louis Post-Dispa 
Maybe they will get together again. 





Some speakers at the A.F. of L. con- 
vention criticized departments of the 
ori at The National Labor Re- 
ations Board was criticized. The Labor 
Board holds elections so that the work- 
ers may vote for the union they choose 
to belong to. It is supposed to be neutral 
between the A.F. of L. and the C.1L.O. 
One speaker said that the Labor Board 
favors the C.I.O. 


MEN ON MARS 


New Photographs 

Men have long wondered whether 
there is life on Mars. Mars is the closest 
planet to the earth. It is “only” from 
35,000,000 to 248,000,000 miles away 
—not far, as planets go. 

Now an Arizona scientist, Earl C. 
Slipher, announces that he has photo- 
graphed a new “canal” on our neighbor 
planet. Dr. Slipher took 8,000 pictures 
of Mars last summer, when the planet 
was closer to the earth than usual. He 
went all the way to South Africa to take 
the pictures. He could see Mars better 
from South Africa than he could from 
Arizona. 

The new “canal” is a straight, dark 
line across Mars. It is similar to other 
lines that astronomers have seen. These 
lines are called “canal.” However, we 
are not sure that they are really canals 
or rivers like those on earth. 





DON'T COUNT SHEEP 


“One sheep—two sheep—three sheep— 
but not asleep.” 

Do you “count sheep” in order to put your- 
self to sleep at night? Dr. Louis J. Karnosh 
of Cleveland says that it is not a good method. 
In fact, he says, “counting sheep” will keep 
you awake. 

Dr. Karnosh gives his opinion in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s Journal. “The per- 
soa with insomnia (the word means can’t 
sleep) should be told to lie down,” he writes, 
“to let his muscles relax if he can, and to let 
his thoughts wander where they will.” 








STRANGE WARNING 
Over U. S. ship 

In Berlin, the capital of Germany, 
Naval Attache A. E. Schrader is sta- 
tioned. He is a representative of the 
United States Government. 

One day last week Attache Schrader 
received a strange message from the 
head of the Germany Navy, Grand 
Admiral Raeder. At the time, the Amer- 
ican ship Iroquois was sailing from Ire- 
land to America. The Iroquois was 
bringing American war refugees home 
from Europe. 

Admiral Raeder told the American 
Attache that the Iroquois was going to 
be sunk. He said the sinking would oc- 
cur when the ship neared the coast of 
the United States. 

The Admiral hinted that the British 
were going to sink the American ship. 
Then, he hinted that the British oad 
say the Germans sunk it. 

Admiral Raeder did not say where he 
got his information. 

Was the German Admiral’s warming 
a trick to make Americans angry at 
Britain? 

Cables the President 

It was not up to Attache Schrader to 
answer this question. His duty was to 
report to the U. S. Government. He sent 
a cable to President Roosevelt in Wash- 
ington, reporting what Admiral Raeder 
had told him. 

The President at once took action to 
protect the Iroquois. First he sent a 
message by radio to the captain of the 
Iroquois, which was somewhere in the 
Atlantic Ocean. He told the captain 
what the German Admiral had said. 

Captain Edgar A. Chelton of the 
Iroquois prepared for whatever might 
happen. He searched the ship, to make 
sure that there were no explosives 
aboard. He wanted to prevent an ex- 
plosion, if the ship were hit by a tor- 
pedo or bomb. But he did not tell the 
passengers about the warning. He did 
not want to worry them. 

President Roosevelt ordered four de- 
stroyers and a Coast Guard cutter to 
go full-speed-ahead to meet the Iroquois 
and convoy her home. She docked safe 
and sound last Wednesday in New York 
harbor. 

It may never be known whether the 
warning received from Germany was 
sincere, or whether it was just a bit of 
propaganda. 


GERM KILLER 

A lamp which kills germs in the air has 
been invented by engineers of the General 
Electric Company. The lamp gives out ultra- 
violet rays. It kills all the germs in 113 cubic 
feet of air in a minute. 

The germ-killing lamp will be used in hos- 
pitals and in air-conditioning systems. It may 
be used also in meat-packing plants. 
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SAILORS’ BONUS 


Extra pay for war risk 


Ocean travelers these days are happy 
when the ship reaches port. 
are relieved to be safely past the dan- 
gers of submarines and bombing planes. 

But what of the ship’s crew? What 
of these men who must head out to sea 
again? There are other passengers to be 
returned to the United States. Our com- 
merce with neutral nations must go on. 

But when any ship, American or any 
kind, enters a war zone, it is dangerous 
going. Because of this risk, American 
sailors demanded extra pay. They 
wanted a “war bonus” for trips into the 
danger zones. 

The seamen also wanted life insur- 
ance, so that, in case they did go down 
with their ship, their family would re- 
ceive insurance money. 

In an effort to get the bonus and in- 
surance, the crews of some ships went 
on strike. 

The President Roosevelt of the U. S. 
Lines was not able to sail for eight 
hours, because of a strike by her crew. 
The crew asked for a $250 bonus and 
a $25,000 paid-up life-insurance policy 
for eve ry man. 

Finally the crew agreed to sail the 
ship, and to settle the questions of 
bonus and insurance later. 

Some shipowners said that the sea- 
men were trying to make too much 
money on the voyages to bring pas- 
sengers from Europe. But Joseph Cur- 
ran, leader of the National Maritime 
Union, said: “We will bring the pas- 
sengers home without pay if the ship- 
owners will do the same.” 

Several of the strikes were settled, 
but a few continued. The ship-owners 
said that they could not give the sea- 
men what they wanted. 


ICE CREAM UP 
The price is rising 

The price of ice cream is going to go 
up. Reason—the war. 

That’s what Everett Rhodes of Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., says. And he ought 
to know. He is preside nt of the } National 
Association of Retail Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. Rhodes says that the materials in 
ice cream have become more expensive 
since the war began. Also, the ice-cream 
companies have to pay their workers 
more. Thus, it costs the companies more 
to make the ice cream, 

And so the companies will raise the 
price of the ice cream they sell. 

Ice cream is only on. of the foodstuffs 
that have gone up in price because of 
the war. 
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N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
DR. CARVER 


Scientist 


GEN. McCOY 
Soldier, Diplomat 


Roosevelt Medals 


for Three Americans 

Three distinguished Americans will 
receive the 1939 Theodore Roosevelt 
medals for distinguished service to their 
country. The medals will be presented 
at a dinner of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association on Oct. 27, to the three men 
shown in the photographs above. 

Major General Frank R. McCoy will 
receive one of the medals for his splen- 
did service to his country, especially 
as commander of the American Relief 
Commission to Japan in 1923, following 
a disastrous earthquake there. General 
McCoy also made a great record as 
arbiter (umpire ) in disputes among 
South American nations. 


Pictures, Ine. 


MR. SANDBURG 
Writer 


The distinguished Negro agricultural 
chemist, Dr. George Washington Car- 
ver, will receive one of the medals. A 
great scientist, Dr. Carver is world fa- 
mous for his work in improving farming 
conditions. He is also well known for 
finding new uses for many agricultural 
products. For instance, he has dis- 
covered ways to make 285 useful prod- 
ucts out of peanuts and peanut shells. 
These products range from face-powder 
to axle-grease. Dr. Carver, now 75 
years old, was born in slavery. 

A poet, author, and singer received 
one of the medals. He is Carl Sandburg. 
His book Abraham Lincoln—the Prarie 
Years, was singled out by the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association as his greatest 
work of writing. 





DEATHS 


Cardinal Mundelein dies 


George Cardinal Mundelein, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Chicago, died 
peacetully in his sleep last week. Cardi- 
nal Mundelein was 68. He had been 
spiritual leader of a million Catholics 
for 24 years. 

Cardinal Mundelein was known as a 
champion of the common people. He 
was a friend of President Roosevelt. 

Hundreds of thousands of mourners 
went to the Holy Name Cathedral in 
Chicago. They paid their last tribute 
to Cardinal Mundelein. Twelve young 
priests carried his body to its final 
resting-place. 


Senator Logan dies 

Senator Marvel M. Logan, of Ken- 
tucky, died in Washington of a heart 
attack. The Senate held only a short 
session the following day, out of respect 
to Senator Logan. 


Senator Logan was a Democrat who 
supported President Roosevelt's plans. 
He was a member of three Senate com- 
mittees. He was active in Kentucky 


politics throughout his life, and was 


first elected to the United States Senate 
in 1931. He was reelected in 1937. 

When a Senator dies, the remainder 
of his term in the Senate is served by 
someone appointed by the governor of 
the state from which the Senator was 
elected. 


BEAVER’S RIGHTS 


Connecticut plays fair 


Do animals have rights? This inter- 
esting question came up recently in 
Connecticut. 

Highway engineers found a dam that 
some beavers had built. The engineers 
were afraid that the dam would cause 
trouble on the road in case of a flood. 

The engineers wanted to destroy the 
dam, for the sake of safety. But did 
they have a right to tear it down? 

The engineers asked Francis A. Pol- 
lotti, Attorney General of Connecticut. 

The Attorney General said that the 
engineers had a right to destroy the 
dam. But the beavers should be moved 
to another home. There they could 
“exercise their natural skill and ability” 


in building dams. 
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THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


How We Are Changing Domestic Animals 


OU have heard the saying “A 
leopard cannot change his 


spots.” 

Is it true or false? 

It is true, if you take it to mean 
exactly what it says. A leopard is no 
magician. Its spots are there to stay, 
and neither the leopard, nor any per- 
son, can change them on that par- 
ticular leopard. 

But leopards, and any other an- 
imals, can be changed over a period 
of time. They can’t be changed, ma- 
gically, all of a sudden. But we know 
they can be changed. We know this 
especially from our experience with 
the domestic animals—the horse 
sheep, hog, etc. 


, COW, 


For example, take the story of the 
hog. Let us first see how the hog 
changed because his environment 
(his living conditions) changed. 

When this country was first settled, 
the colonists let their hogs run wild. 
These hogs hae long snouts, long 
legs, and tusks. 

The long snouts helped them to 
dig for acorns and to forage for roots 
in the forest. 

The long legs helped them to run 
away from some of their enemies. 

The tusks helped them to fight 
when they were cornered. The wild 
boars and hogs of Europe and Asia, 
which were the ancestors of our do- 
mestic hogs of today, were fierce 
fighters. There are still many of them 


left in the forests of the old world. 

Penned-up life on the farm 
changed the hog in many ways. Most 
of the fighting spirit passed out of 
him, because he had no need to fight 
against wild animals. 

He had very little running to do. 
so his legs became of less use to him, 
and they lost some of their length 
and strength. 

Food was brought to him, so that 
it was no longer necessary for him to 
use his snout to dig for acorns. 

Today there are many breeds of 
domestic hogs. Some of them are 
built like a barrel, and weigh more 
than a thousands pounds. (See photo- 
graph on opposite page.) Looking at 
this heavyweight champion, you see 
an animal much different from its 
ancestors that ran wild in the forest. 


The hog is only one example of a 
domestic animal which has been 
changed to suit man’s needs. We said 
that the changes in hogs were brought 
about by the changes in their en- 
vironment. But that is not the only 
cause of the changes that have taken 
place, and are constantly taking 
place, in our domestic animals. 
Changes in the way they are bred 
and born are even more important. 

By carefully selecting the males 
and females that are allowed to bring 
up young ones, farmers have been 
able gradually to get the kind of an- 
imals they want. 
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UNCLE SAM EXPERIMENTS 
in animal breeding and feeding at this 
(photo at left) experimental farm at 
Beltsville, Md. The farm is known as 
the National Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter. Read the article here about the work 
being done to improve our animals. 


Scientists in state agricultural col- 
leges and in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture are working all the time 
on these breeding experiments, 
which change the nature of our do- 
mestic animals. 

Here is an amusing story about 
turkeys, 

In our crowded cities, many people 
don’t live in one-family houses. In- 
stead, they live in large apartment 
buildings. A thousand or more fam- 
ilies may live in one big apartment 
building, 20 or more stories high. 


Many of the family apartments in 
these big buildings are small. The 
rooms are small. The tiny kitchen 
(called kitchenette) may be nothing 





UL 8. Dept 
TURKEY TOM, streamlined. This 
small-bodied turkey has been developed 


by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture to fit 
into modern, small-sized ovens. 


of Agriculture 


more than a “hole in the wall.” 

Everything in the kitchenette is de- 
signed to fit snugly into its space. 
The stoves are compact and small. 
So the ovens are small. 

Well, at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas time, people like to spend a lit- 
tle extra money and buy a turkey for 
dinner. Apartment house people 
found that they couldn't get the tur- 
keys into their small ovens. So they 
would buy ducks and chickens in- 
stead. 

Naturally, the turkey farmers did 
not like this. It meant the loss of hun- 
dreds of thousands of sales. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
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ture sized up the situation and or- 
dered their experts in the breeding 
of animals to see what they could do. 
They started experiments in breed- 
ing turkeys with smaller birds with 
short legs, broad backs, and plump 
bodies (like pheasants). And they 
succeeded in developing a small- 
sized, full-grown turkey that will fit 
into any oven. 

There are still other ways in which 
man changes animals to suit his 
needs. Feeding is very important in 
this respect. Some animals thrive bet- 
ter on one diet. Others do better on 
a different diet. Scientists are always 
learning new facts about food, and 
about an animal's ability to grow bet- 
ter on certain types of food. 

Farmers themselves don’t have the 
time, nor the money, to make ex- 
periments with new diets for their 
livestock. This experimentation must 
be done by state and U. S. Govern- 

















J}, 8. Dept. of Agriculture 
KARAKUL SHEEP on the Government farm at Belts- 
ville, Md. A better quality of Karakul fur is being de- 
veloped by experiments in breeding these long-haired sheep. 


ment agricultural departments. 

At Beltsville, Md., 13 miles outside 
Washington, D. C., the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has its greatest 
experimental station. Here, 250 sci- 
entists are at work with animals, 
plants, and insects, 


Tein experiments with insects are 
very important, because insects do a 
great deal of damage to our animals, 
as well as our crops. Scientists are al- 
ways seeking ways of killing the in- 
sects that do so much damage. 
For years, the cattle of the Deep 
South were weak and sickly. Cattle- 
men called the disease “the Texas 
fever.” A scientist found some of the 
sickly cattle covered with ticks. He 
examined the ticks under a micro- 
scope and discovered deadly germs 
in their jaws. When the ticks bit the 
cow, the germs entered the wound 
and poisoned the animal's blood. 
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PF. S. A. photo by Mydans 
YES, PIGS IS PIGS, but they come in all sizes and all 
shapes. Note the long snout, trim body of the Hampshire boars 
im photo above. Compare them with the “big boy” at right. 
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MERRY -GO-ROUND or bulls at Beltsville. But it is 


not so merry, because the bulls must walk round and round. 
The idea is to exercise them to keep them in good condition, 


By killing the ticks, the cattle were 
freed of the dangerous disease. 


Win all animals that are useful 
to us, the work goes on to make them 
healthier and to change their nature. 

At this point we want to empha- 
size the large number of things that 
we get from animals. Here are just 
some of them— 

Meats, eggs, milk, and other dairy 
products. Wool. feathers, hides, furs, 
and silk. Fats and greases for soaps 
and cooking oils. 

Also medicines from the gland se- 
cretions; violin and tennis racket 
strings from the intestines. 

Bones are used making glue; 
horns and hoofs in making knife 
handles, combs, etc. Blood is used 
in making fertilizer, and for serums. 
Hair is used making rope, binder for 
plaster, stuffing for cushions. Hog 


bristles are used for brushes. 


3 | 





Acme 
HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION! This Poland China 
boar, weighing 1,074 pounds, was the champ of his class im 
Great Western Livestock show. 
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which reach out into the 
sea on Tobago island. 
Once it was a favorite 
gathering place for the 
boys of the island. Here 
they would sit by day 
and throw stones down 
into the water and pre- 
tend to be killing sharks. 
None of them would go 
there at night; an old 
legend said that at night 
the Point is haunted. 
The Paint was closed 
off to everyone a little 
while ago when a Mr. 
Crumpf from America 
bought it and built a 
house just forty feet from 
the edge. His house was 
one story high, with a 
veranda that overlooked 
the edge of the cliff and 





Illustrations by Avery Johnson from 


said Pahdetoo. 


HERE he got the name 
Mouseknees no one knew. 
He was eleven years old and 


all his life he had lived on the West 
Indian Island of Tobago, one of the 
loveliest but one of the most remote 
islands. He was as slim as a young 
palm tree and the color of deep and 
shining bro:vn tropical wood, and 
when he smiled it was like a flash of 
sea foam. 

When he wasn't playing with his 
pet goat, Pahdetoo, or ge tting into 
mischief, he worked as a “downstairs 
boy” at the Francis Drake Hotel, the 
one hotel on the island. The “down- 
stairs boys” had to swee P the long 
veranda, carry the guests’ baggage, 
and take care of the plants in the 
garden. They were always wanting 
to be “upstairs boys,” the ones who 
worked in the dining room far from 
the control of Beverly Pigeon, a big 
boy of fifteen, the boss of the “down- 
stairs boys” at the hotel. 


a* afternoon Mouseknees was 


given time off from work until five 
oclock. He and Pahdetoo strolled 
away from the hctel toward Pirate’s 
Point. This is the first of several cliffs 
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**Mousehnees."’ 
Mouseknees flipped the half dollar in the air. “Baah” 





the sea. Over the house 
was the shade of palms 
and the deep green 
shadows of breadfruit trees. The 
people on the island watched the 
building of the house, but they said 
to each other that in spite of the 
house and in spite of Mr. Crumpf, 
the Point would remain haunted. 
Mouseknees stretched out on the 
Point, unconcerned about Mr. 
Crumpf's roadw vay sign: Private Prop- 
erty. He and Mr. Crumpf were 
friends. On this afternoon Mouse- 
knees was just lying in the sun too 
lazy to sit up and look down at the 
water below. Pahdetoo was beside 
him, _ n more content to lie in the 
sun. » had looked over the edge 
of a. “he and had tried to get a 
stalk of grass growing a foot below 
the edge. Mouseknees had yanked 
him back by the rope collar around 
his neck and Pahdetoo lost all in- 
terest in the edge and what might 
be over it. But the collar had broken 
and Mouseknees now repeated idly, 
“Wish I had a goat collar! A shiny 
leather goat collar!” ‘ 
Fifty feet away old Crawfoot, who 
could be persuaded to do odd jobs 
This story is trom Mouseknees by William C. 
White. It is genes | here by permission of the 


publishers, Ran’om Hovsce, New York. Copyright, 
1939, by the publis! 11S. 





MOUSEKNEES 


What’s a ghost? One way to find 
out is to be a ghost’s ghost! 


By WILLIAM C. WHITE 


only when he felt like it, was mowing 
a very poor lawn. It was a new lawn, 
just planted when Mr. Crumpf fin- 
ished the house two months ago. 
Every four feet Crawfoot stopped, 
scratched his head, wiped his fore- 
head, blinked three or four times, 
took several deep breaths, and then 
leaned against the handle of the 


mower. After a dozen pauses, he 
called, “What you doin’, Mouse- 
knees?” 

“Nothin’.” 


Crawfoot pushed the mower 
ahead, then stopped as if he had just 
thought of something. 

“You can't sit there much longer. 
You can't sit there next week.” 

“Why not?” Mouseknees asked 
lazily. 

“People comin’ here to live. Mr. 
Crumpf let the house. Mighty rich 
people comin’ here from E ngland to 
live. Mr. and Mrs. Kidley-Plinker.” 

Mouseknees sat up. That was news 
and he was surprised that he had not 
heard it before. News gets around 
Tobago about as fast as it takes the 
wind to blow. He thought about the 
news for a while, then he asked, 
“Who's that, Kidley-Plinker?” 

“That's the name of the people 
comin’.” 

“Sounds like names enough for two 
people.” 

“If they want three names they 
don’t ask you,” Crawfoot said. “They 
come on the boat this week an’ stay 
the winter in the house here.” 

“Where Mr. Crumpf go?” 

“He stay in de hotel. But Marie 
who is cook for Mr. Smith tell me 
she hear from John who runs a taxi 
that he hear someone say that they 
hear that Mr. Crumpf awful sorry 
now he let he house.” 

“Crawfoot!” That was a roar from 
the house. “I thought I told you to 
get that grass cut in a hurry.” 

Mouseknees turned around and 
smiled at Mr. Crumpf. He was a little 
man with a broad head, a round red 
face that was redder than usual, and 
a short thick neck. 

“Hello, Mouseknees,” Mr. Crumpf 
said. “Want some candy?” he held 
out a bag. “You better run along and 
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not hinder Crawfoot at his work. He 
hinders awful easy!” 


WY ie Mouseknees came to the 
hotel each morning before seven, 
Pahdetoo followed be.ind, usually 
annoyed at being snatched from one 
clump of roadside grass after an- 
other. Mouseknees had made him 
a new rope collar. Since the goat 
was forbidden on the hotel grounds, 
Mouseknees tied him to a hedge at 
the end of the field behind the hotel) 
where no one could see him. No one 
knew that the goat was here. Here 
he could graze all day. 

On the morning when the weekly 
steamer was due Mouseknees came 
to the hotel especially early. New 
guests would arrive and there was 
pleasant confusion, and new guests 
were always fun. He hurried to the 
hedge and tied the goat, and then 
went to work scrubbing the veranda. 
Just as the work was done the ship 
whistled at the harbor. 

A half hour later the automobiles 
came to the back of the hotel and 
Mouseknees heard new and strange 
voices. Looking down from the 
veranda he saw several new couples 
but the couple with Mr. 
Crumpf interested him 
most. They were a large, 
tall woman and a stout man 
who puffed when he talked. 
Beside them was Mr. 
Crumpf, looking rather 
proud and acting very busy. 
Boys ran out to take their 
bags, and they disappeare od 
into the hotel. Mouseknees 
did not see the new arrivals 
again until later on that 
morning. 

He was working at the 
flower beds by the edge of 
the porch. The sun was 
scorching hot and Mouse- 
knees sat back on his heels 
now and then to rest. The 
porch above him was filled 
with people and he could 
hear voices and it was some- 
times amusing to listen to 
the chatter of the guests. 
The clearest voices now 
were those of Mr. Crumpf 
and, apparently, Mrs. Kid- 
ley-Plinker. Mr. Crumpf 
was telling about his house. 

“It’s small, of course, but 
very comfortable,” he said. 

“I am sure it is,” the lady 
answered. 
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“The view is beautiful. The place 
is called Pirate’s Point.” 

“Indeed?” Mrs. Kidley-Plinker 
seemed interested. “And why should 
it be called that?” 

“There's a legend about the place,” 
Ms. Crumpf explained. “The natives 
of Tobago believe that the place is 
haunted.” 

Mouseknees could have corrected 
him. The place was haunted—he had 
been told so a hundred times. 

“It seems that the crew of a pirate 
ship once threw their captain over- 
board as they were passing Tobago 
and then the y came ashore to bury 
their treasure,” Mr. Crumpf con- 
tinued. “Ever since then the cap- 
tain’s ghost has been coming to the 
Point to hunt around and see if he 
can discover just where the treasure 
is buried.” 

“How ridiculous!” Mrs. Kidley- 
Plinker said. “And do the people 
really believe such nonsense?” 

“There is much superstition on all 
the West Indian Islands.” 

Mouseknees, bent over a row of 
petunias, frowned. That story was 
not ridiculous, and he knew it. He 
could name at least five people who 





ix 
. 


It was a dark night. Trees took strange shapes «ee 


had met the pirate c. .. on the 
Point. It would serve the lady right, 
for doubting the story, if the captain 
called on her. 

The more he thought about that, 
the more amused he was. Then he 
realized that he knew very little 
about the ghost of the captain. In 
fact, he knew very little about ghosts 
in general. 


iF the early afternoon, when he 
was free, he went directly to Mr. 
Crumpf's house. There would be no 
one around but Crawfoot, for Mr. 
Crumpf had taken the Colonel and 
his wife for a drive around the is- 
land. Crawfoot was still cutting 
grass. Mouseknees went to him, a 
question all ready. 

“Crawfoot, what's a ghost?” 

Crawfoot smiled as if he was glad 
for a chance to talk. “Well, a ghost 
is when you see something that ain y" 

That was not very clear. “If i 
ain't, then how can you see it?” 

“That's difficult.” Crawfoot ad- 
mitted. “The ghost would have to 
explain that to you. Only they know 
why that’s so.” 

“Huh!” Mouseknees was puzzled. 
“Have you ever seen one?” 

Crawfoot thought for a 
moment. “Well, yes an’ no.” 

“How can you see a ghost 
yes and no?” 

“I mean,” Crawfoot ex- 
plained, “that I seen things 
I thought was ghosts, but 
I never stayed long enough 
to see if they was really 
ghosts!” 

“Why not?” 

“It was too risky,” Craw- 
foot admitted. “Supposin’ 
I was seein’ somethin’ what 
ain't, than there wouldn't 
be much danger. But sup- 
posin’ I was seein’ some- 
thing what is?” 

Mouseknees nodded. 
“That would be bad.” 

“Worse’n bad! And that’s 
why you can't ever take 
chances with a ghost. That’s 
why it’s always best to run 
fast.” 

“Humpf! Mrs. Kidley- 
Plinker say she don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts.” 

“Such people,” Crawftoot 
admitted, “say that only be- 
cause they never met any. 
Anyway, she’s a funny wo- 
man. Mr. Crumpf bring her 
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here this mornin’. She look all around 
and she say the house is small, she 
got no room for all the servants she 
needs. An’ she say she sorry this 
isn't here an’ that isn’t there an’ this 
is too high an’ that is too low an’ 
this is too big an’ that is too small.” 

“What did Mr. Crumpf do?” 
Mouseknees felt sorry for him. 

“He just nod an’ nod, like Pahdetoo 
trying to scratch under his chin. An’ 
he got redder an’ redder but he just 
hold his tongue behin’ his teeth. 
Anna, the cook, say she bet he sorry 
he was so eager to rent he house 
without seein’ these people-first. She 
bet he break the lease if he could.” 

That did not concern Mouseknees 
and he only grunted. It certainly did 
not concern ghosts and that was what 
interested him. “Tell me more about 
ghosts,” he asked. “Where do they 
live, what do they do, what do they 
wear, what do they eat?” 

“I gotta get this grass cut,” Craw- 
foot said. “Only a ghost can tell you 
those things.” 


T HE next morning, as he walked 
to the hotel with Pahdetoo, Mouse- 
knees was still wondering about how 
you could see something that ain't. 
Crawfoot had only made the whole 
matter of ghosts more confusing. 

He tied Pandetoo tight and was 
patting him for the last time when 
he heard a noise behind him. He 
turned and saw Pigeon. 

“So this is where you keep your 
goat!” 

Mouseknees did not answer. 

“You better tie him tight so he 
don't get loose.” 

“He tied all right,” Mouseknees 
said carelessly. Then, still eager for 
all information he asked, “What's a 
ghost?” 

“It's something you wouldn't un- 
derstand,” Pigeon said loftily. 

Mouseknees was not discouraged. 
“Have you ever seen the captain on 
Pirate’s Point?” 

“Seen him?” Pigeon laughed. “You 
know how close a mango skin is to 
the seed? I was that close to him 
ten times.” 

“And you didn’t run?” 

“Why should I run?” 

“Crawfoot say he always run.” 

“Crawfoot got no more courage 
than a dead goat,” Pigeon snorted. 
“A very dead goat.” 

“Crawfoot say a ghost is someone 
who ain't,” Mouseknees said. 

“He don't know nothin’ A ghost 
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is someone who is but who- look as 
if he ain't.” 

This only made it the more com- 
plicated. 

“You wait, you see someday,” 
Pigeon continued. “An’ when you see 
a ghost, you run, too.” 

“Maybe, maybe not.” 

“You run so fast, you bump into 
the back of your head,” Pigeon said. 
“You ever been on Pirate’s Point at 
night?” 

Mouseknees admitted, “No, never.” 

“I bet you afraid to go there to- 
night.” 

“I got no reason to go,” Mouse- 
knees said carelessly. 


be 
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Map showing where Mouseknees lived. 


M OUSEKNEES finished his work 
about eight that night. He had hoped 
to see Mr. Crumpf at dinner, but 
Mr. Crumpf was having a last dinner 
at his house with the new tenants. 
Mouseknees left the hotel singing 
softly to himself. He came to the 
hedge where he had tied Pandetoo, 
but the goat was not visible in the 
darkness. Mouseknees reached down 
for the rope. The rope was not there. 
At first Mouseknees was terrified. 
Pahdetoo had never gone off like this 
before. He might have been stolen, 
he might have wandered away. Then 
Mouseknees felt comforted at the 
thought that perhaps Pahdetoo had 
gotten unusually lonely and had 
gone home. There was really no 
need to worry until he went home 
and made sure the goat wasn’t there. 
He came to the back of the hotel 
quietly. He did not feel like singing 
now, for he was not certain that 
Pahdetoo knew the road home, 
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Sitting on the back steps of the 
hotel was Pigeon. “What's the mat- 
ter, Mouseknees?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Where's your goat?” 

“He didn’t feel well and he went 
home,” Mouseknees said stoutly. 

“Yeah!” That was half laugh, half 
snort, 

Mouseknees was at once suspi- 
cious. “You know where he is?” 

“Sure,” Pigeon said bluntly. “He’s 
on Pirate’s Point, in the shed back 
of Mr. Crumpf’s house!” 

Mouseknees felt his throat tighten. 
“Who put him there?” 

“He didn't feel so well, just as you 
said, so I took him over there after 
dinner,” Pigeon laughed. “You go 
get him, Mouseknees, an’ maybe you 
find out about ghosts. Maybe you 
meet the captain on the Point. It’s 
a nice dark night an’ he like dark 
nights. You make sure you say hello 
to him for me. Tell him Pigeon sends 
his best respects.” And Pigeon walked 
off, whistling. 


I T was a dark night. To get to that 
shed he would have to pass the dark- 
est and loneliest spot on the Point, 
and he had never been on the Point 
at night. And if the thought of a 
meeting with that ghost were not bad 
enough, he had to chance meeting 
Mr. Crumpf or the Kidley-Plinkers 
who would be angry at him for com- 
ing there at night! It would be best 
to go to the Point in the morning. 
Yet. if Pahdetoo stayed there all 
night, without food or water — |! 
Mouseknees thought of that once, 
twice, then started for the Point. 
He thought of the ghost all the 
way to the house, along the mile of 
main road to the gate, then along 
the drive into the house. Trees took 
strange shapes, bushes became ter- 
rifying beings. But as he came near 
the house something more important 
pushed aside the thought of the 
ghost: he could hear voices from the 
veranda. To be caught now meant 
explanations and more trouble. 
The side of the house toward the 
road was dark, and he went along 
carefully. Fifty feet away, he saw 
the shed. This meant fifty feet of 
open lawn, but he ran across it 
quickly and came to the shed door. 
The shed was dark. A concrete- 
mixer occupied much of it, then a 
box filled with tools. In the dark- 
ness Mouseknees worked his way 
carefully to the rear and whispered 
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“Pahdetoo!” There was a silence, 
then a low, “Baah!” The goat was in a 
corner, tied to a workbench. Now, 
with Pahdetoo’s rope in his hand, 
Mouseknees was afraid again. Here 
was darkness at Pirate’s Point and in 
that darkness might be the ghost. He 
walked carefully to the doorway, the 
goat following behind. 

Then Mouseknees jumped at least 
a foot. Behind him was a terrible 
clatter as Pahdetoo bumped into a 
worktable and upset a large tin pan. 
Mouseknees spun around and rushed 
to the rear of the shed. The ghost 
was forgotten: the worry now was 
Mr. Crumpf and Mouseknees could 
hear himself breathe. 

Outside the shed, on the gravel 
walk, was the sound of footsteps. 
In the doorway of the shed, dim 
against the blue black sky, was Mr. 
Crumpf. 

“Who's in there?” he asked angrily. 

It would be better to answer than 
to stay silent and be discovered. 
“Me,” Mouseknees said. 

“Who's me?” 

“Mouseknees!” It was best to con- 
fess. “My goat. The ghost on Pirate 
Point— Pigeon!” The whole confes- 
sion came tumbling out and did not 
make much sense. 

“That ghost nonsense?” Mr. 
Crumpf cried. “Fairy tales! All 
ghosts are imaginary!” Then his voice 
changed and he sounded happy. 

“Can you make a noise like a ghost?” 

Mouseknees was still trembling. 
“I don’t know what kind of a noise 
a ghost makes.” 

“Just shout, just once. Wait until 
I tell you. And listen, Mouseknees, 
I could be very angry at you for 
sneaking in here tonight, but I'll for- 
get it if you'll do me a favor.” 

“Yes, sir!” 

“You come here every evening for 
the next few nights at this time. 
Come here in the shed, and shout, 
just once.” Then Mr. Crumpf spoke 
sternly. “Never let anyone see you. 
That's important, remember. What 
would you like to have, Mouseknees, 
for a gift?” 

“Me?” Mouseknees did not have to 
think twice. “A good collar for my 
goat.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Crumpf. “Now 
Hsten. In about ten seconds you 
shout. Then wait here for a few min- 
utes before you go. Then get to the 
road without anyone seeing you.” 

Mouseknees shouted. It might have 
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When the Pumpkin Yellows 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


When the pumpkin yellows 
And the standing corn 

Is pale with frost, and cobwebs 
Hang silver in the morn, 


When Orion rises 


Over fields cut bare, 


And the apples 


Smell cidery in the air, 


Sweetly from the woodlands 
Comes the hound’s long note, 
Harsh above the stubble 
The crow’s clangors float, 


And down the winding highway, 
Chiming chime on chime, 

The horses’ bells went ringing 
Once upon a time. 





This poem is from Five Bushel Farm by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Kt is reprinted here by permission of The Macmillan Company. 





sounded like a ghost, but it also 
sounded partly like a wagon axle, 
partly like a palm tree rubbing 
against another palm tree, partly 
like a fish thrown on dry land, and 
partly like a small boy, still half 
scared, And to make it more impres- 
sive Pahdetoo added a loud, “Baah!” 

Mr. Crumpf went to the door. 
“Now, stay here five minutes, then 
get away quietly. And come back 
tomorrow night!” He almost ran from 
the shed. 

Outside Mouseknees could hear 
people’s voices. “What was it? What 
was it?” 

Mr Crumpf. S$ answer was very 
clear. “There wasn’t a soul around, 
not a soul. You know, it’s strange, 
but I've heard that cry before. You 
know, the old superstition—” 

“The ghost?” That was Mrs. Kidley- 
Plinker. “Oh, dear, I don’t feel well. 
I'll go indoors.” 

“My wife is very nervous,” Mr. 
Kidley- Plinker said. 

“I'm so sorry she’s upset,” Mr. 
Crumpf answered. 

“If this mysterious noise is con- 
tinued, it will be very bad for her 
to stay in this house.” 

“Then I wouldn't think of asking 
you to stay,” Mr. Crumpf said, and 
he sounded pleased. “If you wish, 
we'll tear up the lease tomorrow.” 

“You will?” Mr. Kidley-Plinker 
sounded pleased. “I'll talk to her and 
see what she thinks.” 


The men went back to the veranda. 
Mouseknees took a firm hold on 
Pahdetoo’s rope. Very carefully he 
tiptoed from the shed, crossed the 
side lawn, got around the house. He 
was safe now. Here were bushes and 
he could move from one to the other. 

He stopped, certain he had heard 
a noise. It was a noise, the sound of 
light footsteps. He jumped behind 
a bush. This was certainly the cap- 
tain’s ghost, for he could see no one. 
He held tight to Pahdetoo and 
waited. The steps came nearer. 

“Who's there?” It was a woman’s 
voice and Mouseknees took a deep 
breath. He knew that voice. It was 
Mrs. Kidley-Plinker. 

“Come on, come out,” the woman 
was insisting. Mouseknees came out. 

“Did you shout just a few minutes 
ago? I’m sure you did.” The woman 
did not sound angry. “Don't be 
frightened. I was sure someone was 
on the place, and I just came out to 
look about. I want you to come here 
every evening at the same time and 
shout the same way. Understand? 
And don’t let Mr. Crumpf hear youl 
Now, run along and don’t tell any- 
one I spoke with you.” 

At the hotel next morning the news 
went around that the Colonel and his 
wife had decided to give up Mr. 
Crumpf’s house and to stay at the 
hotel. Mouseknees said nothing. 

That afternoon he was off duty 
sitting in the field just behind the 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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SOME FUN 


Full of Pep 


“What do you sell?” 


“Sale.” 
“I'm a salt seller, too.” 
“Shake.” 
Sounds Reasonable 
Teacher: “Yes children, an Indian wife 


is called a squaw. Now what do you sup- 
pose Indian babies are called?” 
Bright Pupil: “1 know—squawkers.” 


—Cappers Weekly 
So They Are 


Customer: “What colors are your window 
blinds? : 
Sale 


man: “Window blinds are all shades, 


Madam 
Neigh, Neigh 
When in China did you take a ride in 


one of those jinrickshas?” 
y 


Yes, and they have horses that look just 
like men 
Oh, California! 
Tourist: “I've come here for the winter.” 
Californian Well, you've come to the 


wrong place. There's no winter here 


Don’t Look Now 


A Scotchman was leaving on a business 
trip and he called back as he was leaving 
all, and dinna forget to tak’ 
little Donal’s glasses off when he isn't look- 


4 od-bvye 


ing at anything 


Make Mine on White 
“Now going on 
How do you like it?” 
“Whole wheat toasted.” 


Warden 


and water! 


bread 


you re 


Convict 

















Clark in N. Y. World-Telegram 
“Oh, hello, Mom—this is my team.” 


George 


Shufflin’ Along 


“Well, Bobby, how did you like your 
dancing lesson?” 

“It's easy. All you have to do is turn 
around and keep wiping your feet.” 


Plunger 
“What in the world are you plunging 
back in the water for? You just swam 
ashore,” an onlooker asked of an Irishman. 


“Sure,”” Pat replied, “Oi had to save myself 
first; now I'm going back to save Mike.” 


Hey, That Man’s In Again! 


“You remember how folks used to say that 
man would never fly like a bird?” 
“Yes, but that was aeroneous.” 





FOOTBALL 


Explanation of pictures below 

The pictures at the bottom of this 
page show the all-America halfback, Sid 
Luckman, of Columbia University, now 
with the Chicago Bears, of the National 
(professional) Football League. 

The pictures are from a motion pic- 
ture film, taken in practice camp several 
weeks ago by Junior Scholastic’s staff 
photographer, Owen Reed. 

Follow the pictures from 1 to 15. In 
No. 1, Luckman is down in a backfield 
man’s usual three-point stance. As the 
ball is about to reach him, he steps for- 
ward off the right foot.(2) as though 
he intends to start a run. This is part 
of the deception (feinting). 

But instead of going through with the 
run, he starts fading back (3, 4, 5, 6) 
and comes to a stop on a wide stance 
(7 and 8). 

Now in 8 we see the ball raised in 
passing position, Luckman making every 
motion as though he intended to pass 
out to the right. Instantly, he starts to 
move his right arm as though he were 
passing, but cuts the motion short (9), 
then raises the ball (10) 
passes it to the left. 

How easy it looks. when done by a 
player who can handle the football as 
though it were a baseball! 

Note the black-striped ball. It is the 
kind used for night football. The stripes 
on the light-colored ball make it easier 
to see. 


again and 


FADING BACK, FEINTING PASS TO RIGHT, THEN PASSING TO LEFT (See explanation above) 
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JSA WINNER 
Photo by Texas girl 


100 Per Centers! Here, in the photo 
above, is the 7th Grade Social Science 
class of Brownfield, Texas, Junior High 
School, photographed by one of its mem- 
bers, Juanda Ruth Turner, age 12. 


For taking this photograph and sub- 
mitting it to the JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) Club, Juanda was award- 
ed a JSA button. 

Note that all members of the class 
are holding copies of the first issue of 

. Junior Scholastic this term. They are all 
Junior Scholastic subscribers. So we will 
call the Brownfield 7th Grade Social 
Science class a member of our 100 Per 
Cent Club! Any other classes want to 
join? Send your photographs to the Ju- 
nior Scholastic Achievement Club, 19th 
floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, 
™~ ¥- 

The teacher of the class is Miss Lu- 
cile Maize, standing in the rear, extreme 
right, of the photograph. 

Juanda used a 616 Brownie Junior 
box camera in taking the picture, at 
one-twenty-fifth of a second exposure. 


JSA Verse 


By Barbara Lewis 
6th Grade, Mt. Pleasant School 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


As I was going to the West Side School, 
I saw a toad in a pool. 

I threw it in, and it turned around 
And gave me a grin. 


NOTE: Will the girl who submitted 
the essay “The Boy Next Door” please 
communicate with the JSA Club? We 
want her name, address, age, school, 
grade, teacher’s name. Thank you! 

—Editor. 


Be AJSA 


Would you like to have your own original 
work considered for publication in Junior 
Scholastic? If so, send your contributions to 
the Junior Scholastic Achievement Club, 250 
East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

Any boy or girl in the Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 
or 9th grades may send in contributions. You 
may send verse, short-short stories, letters, 
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short essays, photographs, cartoons or puzzles. 
If your work is accepted, you will receive a 
red, white and blue button with the letters 
“JSA” printed in the center. 

Stories. letters and essays may be on any 
subject — descriptions of places you've visit- 
ed, stories of things you’ve done or exciting 
experiences you've had, descriptions of things 
you've made. Entries must be 500 words or 
less. 


FORWARD PASSER 
Our Cover Photograph 


The boy who posed for our front 
cover photograph this week is Robert 
Benjamin, age 11%, 
of the 7th Grade, 
Dalton School, New F 
York City. He is a | 
backfield man on jg 
Dalton’s 7th Grade ° 
team. His coach is 
Mr. Chester Crowell. 
The team plays its t 
games in Central 
Park, New York City, 
where the photograph was taken. 

“I am not, the best passer on the 
team,” Robert admits modestly. “But 
neither am I the worst,” he added. 


Bob Benjamin 





MOUSEKNEES 


(Continued from page 11) 
garden. Pahdetoo was at his feet, 
a nice shiny collar on his neck. And 
Pigeon was there, asking questions. 

“You see the ghost?” Pigeon asked 
for the tenth time. 

“Ghosts is all imagination and fairy 
tales,” Mouseknees said solemnly. 

“Huh. You didn’t say that yester- 
day.” 

“Yesterday,” Mouseknees said 
simply, “I didn’t know it.” 

At the edge of the garden stood a 
woman. It was Mrs. Kidley-Plinker 
and she was waving. 

“What she want me foah?” Pigeon 
asked. 

“She don't,” Mouseknees _ said. 
“She want me.” He went to her. 

“There's no need to come tonight,” 
she said mysteriously. 

“Yes, ma'am,” Mouseknees said. 
Mr. Crumpf had said the same thing. 
He took the envelope she handed 
him. As he walked back to Pigeon he 
opened it. There was a half dollar 
inside. 

“Lady give me this,” Mouseknees 
said. 

“She give it? She give you the goat 
collar, too?” 

“No, she didn’t give me that,” 
Mouseknees said, and he would say 
no more for a minute. Then he said, 
“Ghosts is fairy tales, Pigeon. But a 
ghost’s ghost —— that’s something 
else.” 

“Who ever saw a ghost’s ghost?” 

Mouseknees smiled and flipped the 
half dollar in the air and caught it. 
“Pahdetoo did!” 

“Baah!” said Pahdetoo. 








OYS, look: Here’s the bike for YOU. Gleamin 

silver aluminum alloy frame, built low for speed an 
safety. Fully equipped with blast hornlite,coaster brake, 
balloon tires, luggage carrier, parking stand. Gives an “‘air flow’’ ride. 
Earn this bike, or any of 300 other prizes, including an electric 
movie machine. Show films of Tom Mix and Mickey Mouse and 
make money. . . . Start today by delivering our maga- 
zines to customers obtained in your neighborhood. 
Earn PRIZES; make MONEY. It’s easy. Some boys 
earn a prize the first day. Mail coupon NOW tostart 
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Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 90! 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 

Dear Jim: I want toearn MONEY and PRIZES. 
Start me and send me a big Prize Book. 
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O one is more surprised than 
Jeff Smith to find that he’s 
appointed a United 
States Senator by the governor of his 
state. Jeff is he ad of the Boy Ran- 
gers, and a regular sort of fellow, 
but he never had any idea of holding 
a public office. Jeft knows a lot about 
United States history, but he doesn't 
know beans about politics. 

This suits the state's political party 
“bosses’ to a capital T. They need a 
yes-man to help Senator Paine push 
their appropriations bill through 
Congress. The bill provides the 
money to build a dam which the state 
doesn't need. But the “bosses” plan 
to sell the government some property 
they own for the dam site. 
and the other 
of the political machine 
think that Jeff is just dumb enough 
to do as he’s told without asking 
questions. But they have enother 
think coming. Jeff won't even follow 
directions to go straight to his office 
from the station, when he arrives in 
Washington. He hops a sightseeing 
bus, first thing, and takes’a tour of 
the city. He spends a lot of time 
standing before the Lincoln Memo- 
rial and just looking at the Capitol 
dome. To Jett these things represent 
the spirit of America, liberty, free- 
dom and justice. 

He is still goggle-eyed from it all 
when he arrives at his office. His 
Saunders (Miss), tells 


been 


Senator Paine 


“be sse “5” 


secretary, 





Get offtoa | 


FLYING START 
with a MARTIN 


It stands to reason that a better instrument will 
help you play better and make faster progress. 
Martin Saxophones, Trumpets, Cornets and 
Trombones are the ‘choic e of leading profes- 
sional musicians the world over, stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous handcraft 
methods, which insure superiox 

quality and tone, you'll 

find a Martin easier to 
» play, the pride of your life 
toown., See yourloc al 
Martin dealer or 
write today sure 
for FR EE Cata- 
naming in- 
strument you pre- 
fer or play. Easy 
purchase sand 















\ (tee 


log, 





woes nag BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Dept. Elkhart, Indiana | 
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New Films 


MR. SMITH GOES 
TO WASHINGTON 





The Senate page boy has just delivered 
a copy of the Constitution to Senator 
Jeff Smith. The page flashes his Boy- 
Ranger button to exhort the Senator to 
keep up the good fight. Read the story 


of the fiilm here. 

him that Washington is hard-boiled 
and that he'd better watch out or 
people will think he’s crazy, raving 
about the way the Capitol dome 
thrills him. 

Saunders’ prophecy comes true 
after Jeff's first press interview. The 
next morning all the Washington 
papers carry funny pictures of Sena- 
tor Jeff Smith giving bird-calls and 
Boy Ranger signals. Jeff gets mad 
and takes a poke at several of the 
reporters in the Press Club. Then 
someone tells him that he has been 
appointed Senator only to be used as 
a political tool. 

He goes to see Senator Paine im- 
mediate ly and offers to resign. The 
Senator needs Jeff to help push the 
appropriations bill through Congress 
and talks him into staying. He sug- 
gests that Jeff introduce a bill for a 
National Boys’ Camp. 

Jeff asks Saunders to help him 
write his bill. Unfortunately, he 
chooses the same location for his 
camp that the political bosses have 
selected for their dam. When Jeff 
introduces his bill in the Senate and 
reads out the camp site, Senator 
Paine nearly jumps out of his skin. 
He is afraid-that any discussion of 
Jeffs camp may expose the crooked 
plot about the dam property. 





Senator Paine and the political 
“bosses” set a trap for Jeff. First, 
they forge his name to a deed of sale 
for the property. They claim that 
Jeff is trying to trick the government 
into building a camp on property 
which he owns. Jeff is tried im a 
Senate committee and is about to be 
expelled. 

The only way out for Jeff to save 
himself is to “filibuster” in the Senate 
until his friends back home can prove 
that he is innocent. Jeff takes the 
floor in the Senate and refuses to sit 
down or yield his privilege to speak. 
He talks on and on for 23 hours and 
finally reads the Constitution to take 
up time. 

But the “bosses” are at work back 
home and the telegrams which pour 
in are all against Jeff. He is ready to 
give up when suddenly Senator Paine 
breaks under the strain. He tries to 
shoot himself, but is prevented. Then 
he confesses the truth about the plot 
and the bill for the dam and resigns. 
At last, Senator Jeff Smith’s good 
name is cleared and Jeff can “sit” in 
the Senate again! 

The film is a comedy and the story 
is not meant to be taken seriously. 
The ending is phony, but some of the 
scenes in the Senate chamber of Con- 
gress are very good indeed. They 
give you a good “idea of how an oath 
of office is administered to a new 
Senator, how the Vice-President pre- 
sides over the Senate, and how page 
boys work on the Senate floor, carry- 
ing messages and running errands for 
the Senators. 

James Stewart is fine as Mr. Smith. 
The film was directed by Frank Cap- 
ra and produced by Columbia Pie- 
tures. 
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Exercise 5: Answering Questions 


i. read the story about Mouse- 
knees, on page 8. Read it carefully. 
You will be asked to answer questions 
about the story. When you have fin- 
ished reading it, try to answer the 
questions below. Do not look up any 
of the answers until you have done 
the complete exercise. Question 1 is 
already answered to show you the 
way. 
a 1. How old was Mouseknees? 
: a- 1] b- 13 c- 15 
. The island of Tobago is one of 
— of the 
a-Philippines b-Virgin Islands 
c- West Indies 
8. Mouseknees worked as a— 
— a- downstairs boy b- upstairs 
boy c- bell boy 
4. The chief of the downstairs boys 
——_ was-— 
a- Mouseknees  b- Beverly 
Pigeon c- Crawfoot 
5. Pirate’s Point is the name of a— 
-—— a- mountain b- harbor e- cliff 
6. The house on Pirate’s Point was 
— built by- 
a- Pahdetoo 
C- Kidley-Plinker 
Mr. Crumpf's roadway sign 
—— said 
a- Keep Off b- Private Road 
c- Private Property 


8. Mr. Crumpf came from—— 


9 
~ 


b- Crumpf 


~l 


—_— a- America b- England e- To- 
bago 
9. Mr. and Mrs. Kidley - Plinker 
— came from—— 
a- America b- England c- To- 
bago 
10. Mrs. Kidley-Plinker was—— 
— a- young b- large and tall 


c- short and thin 
1]. The “captain’s ghost” was the 
— ghost of a— 
a- pirate captain b- goat 
c- soldier 
12. The natives of Tobago believed 
— Pirate’s Point was—— 
a- beautiful b- haunted 
c- unlucky 
18. Did Mrs. Kidley-Plinker believe 
— in ghosts? 
a--yes b- no c- she wasn't 
sure 
14. Did Crawford believe in ghosts? 
a- yes b- no c- he wasn't 
sure 
15. Who said “a ghost is someone 
— who ain't”? 
a- Mouseknees b- Crawfoot 
c- Beverly Pigeon 


~ 
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16. Why did Mouseknees return to 
— Pirate’s Point at night? 
a- to see the ghost b- to find 
Pahdetoo c- to show bravery 
17. Where did Mouseknees find Pah- 
—_— detoo? 
a- in the road _ b- in the door- 
way of the shed c- tied to a 
workbench 
18. Who found Mouseknees in the 
ae shed? 
a- Mrs. Kidley-Plinker b- Mr. 
Crumpf c- Mr. Kidley-Plinker 
19. Why did Mr. Crumpf want 
— Mouseknees to make a noise like 
a ghost? 


a- because he wanted Mr. and 
Mrs. Kidley-Plinker to leave 
his house b- because he want- 
ed to frighten Beverly Pigeon 
c- to punish him for coming 
at night 

20. Was Mrs. Kidley-Plinker as ner- 


— vous as her husband thought? 


a- yes b- no c- more 
. Who gave Pahdetoo his new 


— shiny collar? 


a- Mouseknees b- Mr. Crumpf 
c- Mrs. Kidley-Plinker ” 
22. Who saw a ghost’s ghost? 
— a- the pirate captain  b- 
Pahdetoo c- Mr. Crumpf 


After you have answered all of the 
questions, reread the story. Check 
your answers against the story. How 
many did you answer correctly? How 
many did you get wrong? 





y Planters 


For energ 4 
Planters help me 


lf a cham 


It's up to me fo See 





1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one 
may compete. 


2. Write an appropriate last line for the 
limerick above. The last syllable in the 
line should rhyme with “feat”. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrap- 
per showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first 
page write your name, age, home ad- 
dress. city and state. Fasten bag, wrap- 


are my meat 
re) any feat 


p I'm to be 


Read these rules carefully 


4th Prize....15 Prizes 
of $1.00 


100 Honorable Mentions 
—1 Ib. tins of Vacuum 
Packed Planters Peanuts. 











per or picture securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Ed- 
itor, 19th floor, 250 E. 43d St.. New York, 
N.Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8th, 
1940. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded on the basis of 
cleverness, rhyme, rhythm and neatness. 


6. Judge’s decision is final. Winners will 
be announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 
5th, 1940 issue. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered an identical prize will 
be awarded each tying contestant. 
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Tom, Dick, and Harry 


On the isle of Goona Goona 
live three groups of people. 
They are the Southeasters, the 
Northwesters, and the Central- 
ians. Now, a Southeaster always 
tells the truth when asked a 
question. A Northwester always 
lies. But a Centralian may either 
tell the truth, or he may lie. 


One day a Northwester, a 
Southeaster, and a Centralian 
went into town to vote. Their 
names (although we won't tell 
you which was which) were 
Tom, Dick, and Harry. At the 
voting booth the Northwester 
was asked: 


“What is your name?” 
“Tom, sir,” he replied. 


“What is the name of your 
Southeaster friend?” 


“Dick, sir,” 
Southeaster. 


answered the 


Can you guess what the Cen- 
tralian’s name was? 


Riddle of the Sphinx 

This is one of the oldest rid- 
dles in the world. 

According to Greek mythol- 
ogy, the Sphinx lived on a high 
rock near Thebes, Egypt. Of all 
who came near her, she asked: 

“What walks on four feet in 
the morning, on two feet at 
noon, and on three at night? 

Those who were unable to 
guess the riddle were killed by 
the Sphinx. 

The solution is as follows: 
Man crawls on all fours as a 
baby (morning); walks upright 
on two legs in the prime of life 
(noon); and uses a cane when 
he is old (night). 


Stranger in the Family 


In each of the following fam- 
ilies of words there is a stran- 

er. That is, all the words but 
one in every family below are 
related to one another. The 
stranger word is quite different 
from them. For instance, the 
stranger in the first word fam- 
ily is frost. See how quickly you 
can find the other strangers. 

Rain, hail, frost, sleet, snow. 


Jam, honey, vinegar, sugar, 
molasses. 

Scythe, scissors, hammer, 
knife, shears. 

Chair, table, rug, room, lamp, 


desk. 


Grass, trees, stones, flowers, 


bushes. 





Fun With Figures 
Try adding up five odd fig- 
ures to make 14. Here’s one way 
you can do it. 
ll 
1 





JSA Contribution 


This puzzle is the original 
work of one of our JSA con- 
tributors, Lois Yake, 13, of 
Chestnut Street School, Scott- 
dale, Pa. 

A family consists of three 
children and their parents. The 
children are named Lucy, Phil- 
ip, and Jim. Lucy is twice as 
old as Philip; Philip is twice 
as old as Jim. The mother of 
the children is five and one third 
times as old as Philip. Four 
times the mother’s age is equal 
to five times the father’s age. 
What are the ages of the mem- 
bers of this family? Lucy is 12. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


The Puzzle and Stunt Page 


Thar She Blows! 


Shiver my timbers, man the 
topsails, and sheet the mizzen- 
mast! A school of whales, nine 





a-_- G- 











to be exact, has just been sight- 
ed off the bow of the good 
ship Match Your Wits. With 
your pencil, draw three straight 
lines so that each line harpoons 
three whales. Be sure that no 
whale is harpooned by more 
than one line. 


The Curious Code 

Hemlock Sholnes, the Great 
Detective, is stumped. He’s been 
on the trail of a dangerous out- 
law for months, but now he’s hit 
a snag. Why? Well, in this morn- 
ing’s mail a letter came from 
Sholnes’ assistant, Watsup, giv- 
ing the whereabouts of the crim- 
inal. But the letter, which ap- 
pears below, is partly in code. 
Hemlock Sholnes can’t seem to 
figure the code out, but you 
probably can. Try it and see. 
The letters of the code words, 
which are italicized, must be 
arranged in the right order to 
make sense. Here is the letter: 
Dear Hemlock: 

Desperate Dave is nidehd 
in the Black /#lHs, about 01 
liems from here. He is pude- 
poss to be wearing a thwie 
tirsh, and has a long rsca 
down the de#s of his face. 
If you want to catch him, 
you'd better get here realy 
xten eekw, and bring tenply 
of Lhep. 


Lineaductions 


1. I am a narrow street; draw 
a downward line to a certain 
letter, and I become disabled. 

2. I am sound in mind; draw 
a downward line to a certain 
letter, and I become identical. 

3. I am an inhabitant of a 
peninsula near Norway; draw a 
downward line to a certain let- 
ter, and I become an old woman. 


Number-ology 


Rearrange the numbers 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 so that the first two num- 
bers, multiplied by the third, 
equal the last two. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Buried Treasure 
M O P 
EAR 
, Pi Gey 


HOW COME. John Jones mar- 
ried the sister first. 





TWO ESKIMOS. Awk and Wak 
are husband and wife. 


FOR ART’S SAKE. The artist 
was the father of the man in the 
portrait. 





FOX AND GEESE. First take 
the goose over, then the fox. Then 
take the goose back and leave it 
until the corn has been taken over. 
Then go back for the goose. 





FROM DAY TO DAY. Sunday. 





PIGS IS PIGS. The best way 
to put nine pigs into four pens is 
to draw three pens and put three 
gS in each pen. Then draw the 

fourth and largest pen around all 
three pens. 





TRYLON AND PERISPHERE. 
Lion, sheep, sloth, pony, horse, doe, 
rat, ape, elephant, hare, hyena, 
leopard, seal, tapir. 





SALT WATER 


be able to do the trick. 








CLEAR WATER 


Make some salt water and put it in a 
tumbler. Place an egg in the tumbler. The 
egg will float. Show the floating egg to 
your friend, and challenge him to do the 
same thing. Give him a glass containing 
fresh water, without salt in it. He won't 








FUN PARADE 








PLACE A PENNY IN A SAUCER AND 

a MOVE AWAY UNTIL YOU JuST CANT 

i SEE IT. STAY WHERE YOU ARE, Ask 

A FRIEND TO POUR WATER INTO THE SAUCER, 





And you will See the Denny againt 


fr 8S" 


Ar conaser ART WILL PROVIDE HOURS 
OF FUN. SEE WHO CAN MAKE THE MOST 


COMIC FIGURE BY USING ONLY LETTERS 
OF THE ALPHAGET 
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